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feeding. A narrow strip should he fastened
to the edge of the shelf to keep the food
from blowing off. At the westerly end a
small evergreen tree or a large branch
should be fastened. This offers shelter
to the birds and proves as attractive as the
food itself. It may be nailed to the win-
dow casing, or a hole may be bored in the
shelf to hold it. It should be as large as
can conveniently be held in place.

An even better device than the window
shelf is the window feeding box. An or-
dinary soap box can be used and the bot-
tom replaced by a pane of glass so as to
admit plenty of light. One side is then
rested on the window sill and the inner end
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nailed to the casing, while the closed glass
side faces the north and the box opens to
the south. This box has the advantage of
protecting the food from the snow and ice
so that it is always available when most
needed. Evergreen branches or a small
tree fastened near by will increase its at-
tractiveness. In many places house spar-
rows are so numerous that they will con-
sume all of the food as fast as it is put out
and leave none for the native birds so that
it is necessary to find some way to curb
their enthusiasm. A very simple yet
effective way of protecting the food from
their depredations is to hinge the front half
of the floor of the box and support it at the

corners by weak springs so that when a
bird alights it bounces up and down.
House sparrows are naturally so suspicious
that when they feel the shelf give way
beneath them, they lose no time in getting
out of the way and never stop long enough
to get any of the food. Our native birds,
on the other hand, are unsuspicious and
accustomed to feeding about the swaying
branches of trees so that the more the shelf
bounces, the more they seem to like it.

In case there is not a satisfactory window
at which to feed the birds, this box can be
placed on a post in the yard four or five
feet from the ground. An evergreen tree,
a bit of shrubbery or a pile of brush should
be in the near vicinity to serve as a way
station from the nearest trees, as most of
the birds hesitate to fly long distances
through the open, even to get food.

Another simple form of feeding shelf for
such a place in the yard is made from the
top of a keg or barrel, protected from the
weather by a hood improvised from barrel
hoops and a piece of white cloth and cov-
ered with a few evergreen twigs as here il-
lustrated. The front half of this may like-
wise be hinged to keep away the sparrows,
and it may rest on a pivot and be provided
with wings like a weather vane so that it
will always face away from the wind and
snow. Various modifications of this device
will undoubtedly occur to the reader.

If nothing but sparrows come to be fed,
one should not be discouraged because they
will act as decoys, and eventually their
chirping will call other more desirable
birds to the feast. One need not fear that
they will drive the other birds away, for,
next to the chickadee, the sparrow is the
biggest coward of the lot, and often a single
nuthatch will put a whole flock of them to
rout.

Another method of feeding birds is to
plant patches of millet, hemp, buckwheat
or sunflowers along the edge of the garden
and let the birds do the harvesting.

Many hardy shrubs, vines and trees bear
fruits which are attractive to birds and
should be planted wherever birds are de-
sired. The number of birds which depend
upon fruits for their sustenance during
part of the year, at least, is surprisingly